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the future will show whether he can train the force to good
account*: at present he is untrained " ,* and my house-master
said : c^For a New Boy he is too independent and self-assertive."
That was the great idea : at all costs of individual character and
possible genius let us cast the boys into a mincing-machine and
bring them out the other end as public-school pulp. And how
complimentary to the Murrays, to Stallard, and to my mother !
I am glad to think that I continued during a tempestuous career
to be so " self-assertive " and so hardly adaptable to c< coercion "
that by Christmas 1907, both I and my mother received a final
Christmas present, my house-master reporting that I was " Guilty
of gross defiance of rules Tuesday 17." And on the I7th
December, two days before the school broke up for the holidays,
I was hurried in a cab down the long road from Bradficld to
Theale, with the brand of " having been sacked from a public
school." But my mind, although pounded, was not pulp.

While Gray and Low discovered me increasingly annoying,
these reports throughout, however, tell that in geography I was
" Very neat. An excellent worker. Draws excellent maps " ;
while in history I was reported " Works excellently. Learns his
lessons well. Has done excellently in exams " ; and in English
essay, although this did not reach the curriculum until I was
nearly sixteen, I was found to be " Too fond of fine words of
which he does not always understand the meaning," and later
" Very good, though his style is oft too journalistic." How <e oft "
I had such an opportunity, I have already recorded as being
during one hour of the week ; and I can suppose that my soaring
literary ambitions impelled me during that hour to fill an essay
with every word acquired to a growing vocabulary from consider-
*able reading.

The school lists show me as being always head of my class in
history, geography, and in English composition, and well at the
bottom in mathematics, chemistry, and physics.

My closest friend in the Army House was Geoffrey Sichcl, the
brilliant and promising son of Walter Sichcl, the historical
biographer. There was no view on any subject under the sun
which we did not share in common, and my friend was an
astonishingly good mimic and actor. During holidays he would
acquire from his father the character and atmosphere of some
great historical personage ; and during history lessons, when, the
master's back was turned, Sichel would stand up at his place in
class and reproduce a screamingly funny caricature of Napoleon,